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PREFACE 



An Office of Equal Opportunity was established within the Department on November 16, 1971, to 
strengthen the efforts formerly conducted by the Civil Rights Staff in the Secretary’s Office. The 
Office of Equal Opportunity is concerned that the intent of the civil rights laws and the President’s 
civil rights policy are carried out in all USDA programs and activities. 

The report is divided into four parts depicting the Department’s efforts and accomplishments in 
the following areas: 

• Application of compliance and enforcement measures to assure equal access for all citizens to 

USDA programs. , 

• Evaluation of program participation data to monitor progress in the delivery of benefits to 
minorities. 

• Review of employment practices of Government contractors to assure equal employment 
opportunity. 

• Rendering of assistance to disadvantaged small business firms seeking Government contracts so 
that minority-owned firms can become competitive. 

The Department has deposited in excess of $2.5 million in minority-owned banks over the past 
year, although this is not emphasized in any specific section of this report. 

No more serious task challenges the Department of Agriculture than that of providing equal 
opportunity for all members of the American society in all our programs and activities. The 
Department has taken specific action, keyed to timetables, in the areas of compliance, public 
. notification, evaluation, and training. These are spelled out in Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1662 
and Supplement 1, 2 and 3. 

* Program managers at every level should study and use the data in this publication to measure 
progress in serving all potential beneficiaries, and as the basis for making needed adjustments in their 
programs to achieve this end. 



Director, Office of Equal Opportunity 
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COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT OBJECTIVES 



The mission of the Compliance and Enforce- 
ment Division of the Office of Equal Oppor- 
tunity is to be certain that the rights of citizens 
to share in Federal benefits through USDA are 
protected, and that special groups of people are 
not treated differently because of their race, 
color, or national origin. 

To understand the role of the Compliance and 
Enforcement Division it is helpful to understand 
how the various USDA benefits are distributed. 
Some program assistance is made available 
through intermediaries, known as recipients, 
which may be divisions of local or state govern- 
ments, private associations, or in some cases, 
individuals. Recipients receive grants, loans, or 
services from USDA and, in turn, provide the 
benefits to eligible beneficiaries. Examples of 



programs operating through recipients are the 
National School Lunch Program of the Food 
and Nutrition Service, educational programs of 
the Extension Service, and the rural telephone 
and electric loan programs of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

Another kind of benefit is one that goes 
directly to a citizen as the ultimate beneficiary. 
USDA agency employees furnish services or 
assistance directly to the applicant for his own 
use. Examples of direct assistance programs are 
Farmers Home Administration loans, Soil Con- 
servation Service technical assistance to farmers, 
and commodity and rural environmental assist- 
ance programs of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. 



LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
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The Department’s authority to enforce non- 
discrimination in its programs and activities is 
based on the constitutional guarantees of equal- 
ity, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, 
Executive Order 11063 and USDA regulations. 

The major responsibility for enforcing Title 
VIII and E.O. 11063, which prohibit discrimina- 
tion in housing, rests with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s responsibility applies to 
rural housing programs of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Title VI is of major significance in the 
Department of Agriculture with its many and 
varied programs of Federal assistance. Section 
601 of the Act provides the following broad and 
unequivocal prohibition against discrimination: 
“No person in the United States shall, on the 
ground of race, color, or national origin, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be otherwise subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance. . . .” 



To implement Title VI and insure that USDA 
programs are operated in a nondiscriminatory 
manner, the Department issued rules and regula- 
tions covering nondiscrimination, published in 
Title 7 of the Code of Federal Regulations, Part 
15. These regulations prohibit specific discrimi- 
natory practices. Included are the following 
prohibitions with respect to Title VI programs: 

• Segregation or separate treatment in any 
part of the program; 

• Any difference in quality, quantity, or the 
manner in which the benefit is provided; 

• Standards or requirements for participation 
which have as their purpose or effect the 
exclusion of members of certain racial or 
ethnic minorities; 

• Methods of administration which have the 
effect of subjecting individuals to discrimi- 
nation, or of defeating or substantially 
impairing accomplishment of the objectives 
of the program with respect to individuals 
of a particular race, color, or national 
origin. 
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• Discrimination in any activity conducted in 
a facility built in whole or in part with 
Federal funds; 

• Construction of a facility with the purpose 
or effect of excluding individuals from the 
benefits of any program on the grounds of 
race, color, or national origin; 

• Discrimination in any employment re- 
sulting from a program established primar- 
ily to provide employment; and 

• Discrimination in employment practices 
which has the effect of denying equality of 
opportunity to beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram. 

In addition to prohibiting discrimination in 
programs covered by Title VI, the Department’s 
Regulations Title 7, Part 15, Subpart B, prohibit 
discrimination in any program or activity in 
which the Department or any of its agencies 
makes available any benefit directly to partici- 
pants. The Department’s regulations and policies 
with respect to discrimination in its direct 
assistance programs and activities are essentially 
the same as those governing Title VI. 

Enforcement of equal opportunity require- 
ments in the USDA is complex because of the 
large number of diverse programs and activities. 
The following services and administrations have 
programs subject to Title VI: Agricultural Re- 
search Service (ARS), Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service (ASCS), Agricultural 
Marketing Service (AMS), Cooperative State 
Research Service (CSRS), Extension Service 
(ES), Farmer Cooperative Service (FCS), 
Farmers Home Administration (FHA), Food and 
Nutrition Service (FNS), Forest Service (FS), 



Rural Electrification Administration (REA), and 
Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In total more 
than 60 such programs have been identified/ 
most of which originated under separate legis- 
lative acts. 

In terms of recipients, the Department has 
one of the largest Title VI programs in the 
Federal establishment. For example, in January 
of this year, an estimated 14.7 million people 
participated in the USDA’s family food pro- 
grams and 25.2 million took part in its National 
School Lunch Program. These programs are 
administered by the Food and Nutrition Service. 

Dollar-wise, the Department’s Title VI pro- 
grams are also among the Government’s largest. 
For example, during fiscal year 1971, the cost of 
programs of the Department’s Food and Nutri- 
tion Service totalled about $2.2 billion. During 
the same period, REA made loans totaling about 
$470 million to rural electric and telephone 
cooperatives throughout the country, and the 
Extension Service made grants totaling about 
$138 million. 

Some of the Department’s largest programs 
provide direct assistance to beneficiaries. Direct 
assistance is presently being provided by more 
than 9,000 USDA offices through a substantial 
number of programs. ASCS, for example, ad- 
ministers programs for the maintenance and 
stabilization of farm income which total more 
than $4 billion annually, or two-thirds of the net 
expenditures of the Department. FHA housing 
loans to individuals and families have rapidly 
accelerated and now amount to roughly $1.5 
billion per year. 
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HOW THE COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 
(C&E) DIVISION OPERATES 



To assure that equal opportunity require- 
ments are effectively implemented in the De- 
partment’s programs, the Compliance and En- 
forcement Division works closely with agency 
program staffs. The Secretary has assigned the 
primary responsibility for implementing the 
Department’s regulations and policy on equal 
opportunity to assistant secretaries, directors, 
and agency administrators. The majority of 
on-site compliance reviews are performed by 
agency program staff and cooperating State 
personnel. 

The C&E Staff consists of nine professionals, 
including the chief of the division, his assistant, 
and seven equal opportunity specialists. Each 
equal opportunity specialist has the responsibil- 
ity for monitoring the Civil Rights program of 
from four or five USDA agencies. In carrying 
out their assignments, equal opportunity special- 
ists perform a wide variety of duties, for 
example: 

• Conduct selected equal opportunity com- 
pliance reviews of USDA programs; moni- 
tor resultant corrective action. 

• Evaluate agency implementation of equal 
opportunity policies by conelating infor- 
mation from reviews and reports, including 
racial data on participation, OIG audit and 
investigation reports, and information from 
outside sources. 

• Assist agencies in developing compliance 
review procedures; develop and appraise 



review forms and instructions; accompany 
agency reviewers in the field to evaluate 
actual review techniques. 

• Advise agencies on application of equal 
opportunity policy to specific program 
areas. 

• Provide research data and other assistance 
to the Office of the General Counsel and 
the Department of Justice for enforcement 
action (termination procedures or court 
suits) in cases where voluntary compliance 
cannot be achieved. 

• Handle complaints of discrimination in 
federally assisted and direct programs; 
make selected preliminary field inquiries 
into complaints; negotiate with complain- 
ants and their representatives; review OIG 
investigative findings and agency inquiry 
reports; suggest necessary corrective action; 
prepare responses to complainants. 

• Assist the Office of Personnel in developing 
equal opportunity training programs; par- 
ticipate in agency civil rights training ses- 
sions. 

• Coordinate civil rights activities with repre- 
sentatives of other Federal and State agen- 
cies. 

• Coordinate with the Office of the Inspector 
General on equal opportunity aspects of 
audit and investigative work. 

• Monitor and prepare reports on formal 
hearings sponsored by the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights or independent citizens’ 
organizations. 
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MAJOR C&E ACTIVITIES 



Countywide Reviews 

One of the most successfull review techniques 
employed by thfe C&E Staff has been the 
county wide compliance review involving both 
Federal and State officials. The purpose of these 
reviews has been to determine whether all USDA 
programs in a given county are being admin- 
istered in compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Department rules and 
regulations, and Secretary’s Memorandum No. 
1662, which requires special compliance action 
on the part of agency heads. Reviewers also 
evaluate the effectiveness of agency methods 
and procedures to deliver USDA programs to 
eligible minority group participants and bene- 
ficiaries. Reviewers are able to make on-the-spot 
corrections of local deficiencies and recommend 
solutions to problems which may exist through- 
out the State or nationwide. 

Two reviews utilizing this technique have 
been completed to date, the first in Greene 
County, Ala., in May 1971, and the second in 
Willacy County, Tex., in February of this year. 

These reviews were conducted under the 
direction of the Compliance and Enforcement 
Division. Review teams were composed of three 
or four specialists from the Compliance and 
Enforcement Staff and four employees from the 
agencies operating major programs in the 
county . The agency team members were drawn 
from the Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, Extension Service, Farmers 
Home Administration, Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, and Soil Conservation Service. 

During the on-site review, all of the team 
members participated in interviewing State, 
local, and Federal officials, minority leaders, and 
program participants. Record reviews and obser- 
vations of program operations were also con- 
ducted. Each review was completed in 9 days 
and was followed by a formal report containing 
findings and recommendations. 

Some time after the countywide reports are 
issued, a followup visit is made to the county by 
one of the Office of Equal Opportunity team 
members to determine what corrective action 



had been taken by agencies involved. The 
followup review on the Greene County report 
disclosed gratifying results. For example, at the 
time of the initial review, few blacks were 
employed in Federal offices or by organizations 
administering Federal programs; Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, Farmers 
Home Administration, and Soil Conservation 
Service had no black employees; and there were 
no blacks on the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service County Committee, the 
Soil Conservation District Board of Supervisors, 
or the Board of Directors of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration Cooperative. When the 
followup review was made, major improvements 
were noted. For example, improvements in the 
employment picture included: a black assistant 
county supervisor in the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration office, two additional nutritional aides 
in the Extension office, two black program 
assistants in the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service office, a black Soil Conser- 
vation technician was being trained to join the 
county staff of the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the welfare office had plans to hire an 
additional black food stamp caseworker. Also, 
two blacks were to be appointed as “advisors” 
to the Board of Supervisors, Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Public Notification 

Compliance reviews, complaints, and discus- 
sions with minority leaders and others demon- 
strated a real need to get program information 
to people. 

To cope with this problem, the Compliance 
and Enforcement Division held a series of 
meetings with agency civil rights coordinators 
and information specialists. The result was formu- 
lation of an affirmative plan of action, issued on 
May 28, 1971, as Supplement 2 to Secretary’s 
Memorandum No. 1662. 

Supplement 2 requires agencies to take spe- 
cific action to assure that all eligible partici- 
pants, particularly minorities and disadvantaged 
persons, are informed of all program benefits 
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and of the protection against discrimination. 
Agency heads were required to report on Jan- 
uary 1, 1972, what had been done and the 
degree of success. These reports were then 
reviewed by the Compliance and Enforcement 
Division to find out if the Secretary’s directive 
has been implemented and what additional steps 
or new direction might be needed. The review 
showed varying degrees of effort in getting 
information in the right channels. Many agencies 
have contacted “grass roots” organizations. 

Consumer publications and program booklets 
have been updated and many produced in 
bilingual versions for the benefit of Spanish- 
speaking people. Additional use has been made 
of other media, television, and radio. Special 
steps were taken to assure that departmental 
civil rights posters are prominently displayed in 
USDA field offices and the offices of recipients. 

In addition to reviewing agency reported 
action on outreach, Compliance and Enforce- 
ment specialists in the course of compliance 
reviews carefully checked the outreach efforts. 
As a result of county wide reviews, USDA agency 
offices agreed to join in a series of advertised 
meetings in selected locations in the county to 
explain program benefits to groups of potential 
beneficiaries. 

Court Action— Extension Service Programs 

Members of the Compliance and Enforcement 
Staff provided substantial research assistance to 
the Department of Justice in its civil rights suit 
against the Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service. The Strain vs. Philpott decision in this 
case established legal standards for eliminating 
discrimination in a State Cooperative Extension 
Service. These standards applied particularly to 
certain employment practices and to the de- 
livery of program services. 

Research assistance has also been provided in 
a similar court action involving the North 
Carolina Cooperative Extension Service. This 
case is now pending in the District Court. 

In the light of the Alabama decision and other 
civil rights litigation experience, the Department 
of Justice, at USDA’s request, provided guide- 
lines for compliance. Based on these guidelines, 
the Extension Service, with the assistance of this 
staff, prepared and developed standards and 
requirements for an affirmative action plan. In 
February of this year, State Cooperative Exten- 
sion Services were asked to prepare and submit 



an affirmative action plan to assure fairness in 
employment and in the conduct of all Coopera- 
tive Extension Service programs. These plans are 
to be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture on or 
before July 1, 1972, with the understanding that 
all provisions will be fully implemented and 
complied with by not later than December 21, 
1972. 

Recreation Loan Activity 

The Compliance and Enforcement Division, in 
cooperation with the Office of the General 
Counsel, obtained an opinion from the Depart- 
ment of Justice extending the application of 
Title VI to approximately 1,890 insured associa- 
tion loans which were made by the Farmers 
Home Administration between January 1965 
and May 1968. Each association which had 
received a loan during that period must now sign 
an assurance of compliance and notify the 
public of the nondiscriminatory admission poli- 
cies. A previous legal opinion made it mandatory 
that assurances be signed by loan recipients after 
1968. The Compliance and Enforcement Di- 
vision is closely monitoring Farmers Home 
Administration action relevant to recreation 
associations. 

In addition, during the past year the Division 
reviewed 41 recreation association loan dockets, 
prior to closing, to assure that they had com- 
plied with special guidelines set up for the 
purpose. These required published notice in all 
local newspapers and spot announcements on 
radio that membership in the facility was open 
to all and was financed through the Farmers 
Home Administration; personal and letter con- 
tacts with minority leaders; an affirmative effort 
to enroll minorities as members; and that club 
bylaws contained no membership requirements 
having the effect of excluding applicants because 
of race, color, or national origin. 

Compliance Review Training Program 

To meet the critical needs of the Department, 
members of the Compliance and Enforcement 
Staff have assisted the Office of Personnel in 
developing a training program for agency com- 
pliance reviewers. Development of this training 
program has been an unusually difficult under- 
taking because the civil rights legislation enacted 
during the 1960s created a whole new field of 
administrative responsibility. Title VI, in par- 




ticular, posed novel questions of interpretation 
and applicability. 

Sensitivity to equal opportunity issues, 
knowledge of civil rights laws and regulations, 
and understanding of the requirements and 
operation of Federal programs are required for 
effective compliance reviews. The subject mat- 
ter areas comprise the major parts of the training 
program. 

Northern New Mexico Civil Rights Review 

In May 1971, a team headed by C&E special- 
ists reviewed Forest Service programs in New 
Mexico to evaluate program delivery to Spanish- 
Americans. This review covered a six-county 
area and two national forests. About 25 percent 
of the land in this area is located in national 
forests, and approximately 60 percent of the 
local residents are Spanish- American farmers and 
ranchers who rely heavily on grazing and other 
Forest Service programs for their living. 

Review findings disclosed that significant cor- 
rective action had been taken to resolve major 
problems identified in hearings held in late 1967 
by the Cabinet Committee on Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs. For example, permittees had been 
given more voice in the management of their 
permits through advisory committees and 
grazing associations. Forest Service rangers had 
received Spanish language and cultural history 
training. Team findings also focused on areas 
where improvement was still needed. The Forest 
Service’s response to the 16 recommendations 
made by the C&E Division showed that there 
had been marked progress. 

Disaster Assistance 

On March 15, 1971, President Nixon declared 
South Florida a disaster area because of crop 
killing frosts, and directed Federal agencies to 
help relieve the plight of migrant workers left 
jobless by crop failure. USDA’s Food and 
Nutrition Service provided food assistance. Since 
most of the migrants in South Florida spoke 
only Spanish, the Compliance and Enforcement 
Division provided a Spanish-speaking Equal Op- 
portunity specialist to assist FNS in adminis- 
tering the program. The Compliance and En- 
forcement staff specialist, through his ability to 
communicate with the migrants in their own 
language, helped prevent a boycott of food 
distribution centers in Dade County. 



On February 21, 1971, a series of devastating 
tornadoes struck 18 counties in the Mississippi 
Delta area, inflicting destruction which resulted 
in heavy loss of life and extensive property 
damage. On February 22, 1971, the President 
declared these counties a major disaster area, 
making immediate assistance available from 
USDA. Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, Food and Nutrition Service, and 
Farmers Home Administration were the major 
USDA agencies providing disaster assistance. A 
C&E\ staff specialist was sent into the area 
primarily to assure that food stamps, surplus 
commodities, and information concerning 
housing loans were being distributed in a nondis- 
criminatory manner. The Compliance and En- 
forcement specialist worked closely with people 
from the Office of Emergency Preparedness and 
local personnel of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and Food and Nutrition Service. USDA 
assistance was delivered efficiently and timely 
and no discriminatory abuses were detected. 

Discrimination Complaints 

During the past year Compliance and Enforce- 
ment specialists worked closely with repre- 
sentatives of five agencies in resolving about 90 
complaints. Under existing procedures, any 
person who feels he has been discriminated 
against in a USDA program may file a com- 
plaint. Department regulations require every 
USDA and cooperating office to display a poster 
informing beneficiaries of their right to file a 
complaint. The Office of the Inspector General 
conducts formal investigations of complaints. 
Preliminary field inquiries into complaints are 
generally conducted by agency personnel; how- 
ever, Compliance and Enforcement specialists 
perform some inquiries, where direct assistance 
programs are involved. The Compliance and 
Enforcement Staff reviewed all investigation and 
inquiry reports and recommended corrective 
action when necessary. 

Liaison With Minority Organizations 

Members of the Compliance and Enforcement 
Staff have established numerous contacts with 
leaders of minority groups and organizations. 

A continuing working relationship is main- 
tained with the NAACP, Urban League, and 
other national minority organizations. For ex- 
ample, during the past year a Mexican- American 
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member of the Compliance and Enforcement 
Staff attended several national and regional 
conventions of the American GI Forum and the 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
(LULAC). 

Another staff member attended a nationwide 
convention of American Indian leaders, held in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The principal topic 
was development of Indian lands for tourism 
activity which would create jobs and raise the 
economic condition of the reservation Indians. 
Information was provided on SCS and FHA 



programs which could relate to this activity. 

These contacts provided members of our staff 
an excellent opportunity to inform minority 
leaders about the Department’s civil rights pro- 
grams and benefits. These meetings also served 
to establish better liaison between our staff and 
representatives of minority groups and to gain a 
better understanding of their civil rights prob- 
lems. These contacts proved to be a very helpful 
source of information and assistance during 
subsequent civil rights reviews conducted by the 
Compliance and Enforcement Staff. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 



The Program Evaluation Division has responsibility for assisting agencies in (1) the development of 
methods to collect participation data, and (2) the evaluation of data to ascertain areas in which 
improved management or increased delivery efforts are needed for a more equitable distribution of 
program benefits. 

An important aspect of evaluation is the comparison of those who receive program benefits with 
those who are eligible to receive them. Two agencies, ASCS and SCS, generate eligibility data in the 
operation of their programs. Other agencies use data from the Censuses of Population, Housing, or 
Agriculture to reflect eligible populations. For some programs, special studies will be needed to 
develop suitable eligibility data. 

This section of the report reflects progress from last year in the collection of participation data. 
All agencies have reported program data in the past year, although some of them have not yet 
submitted acceptable data for all of their reportable programs. The agencies not included are those 
that have (1) no programs that are directly related to serving the public or (2) no readily quantifiable 
Title VI or direct assistance programs. 

Agencies and activities discussed in this report are as follows: 

ASCS Production Adjustment 

County Employment 
Committee Elections 

ES Educational Contacts 

4-H Camp Attendance 
Nutrition Aides 

State and County Employment 

FCS Population Served by FCS Assisted Cooperatives 

FHA Target Populations Compared with Individual Loans Obligated 

Individual Loans 
State and County Employment 

FCIC Contacts and Sales 

FNS Food Stamp and Food Distribution 

FS Free Use Timber 

Grazing 

Cooperative Forest Management 
Recreation 

REA Electric and Telephone Coop Annual Meetings 

Electric and Telephone Services Available to New Subscribers 

SCS Cumulative Cooperators 

Technical Assistance 



AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
SERVICE COMMODITY PROGRAMS 



The Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS) administers commodity and 
related land use programs designed for voluntary production adjustment; resource protection; and 
price, market, and income stabilization. In the wheat, feed grain, and upland cotton programs, 
farmers receive direct payments for crops grown in compliance with qualifying rules. 

The following data on ASCS programs apply to 561 counties with 10 percent or more minority 
farm population. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF ANNUAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 



Operators with allotments or bases participating 



Ethnic group 
and 

type of program 


1969 


1970 


Operators 


Percentage 

participating 


Operators 


Percentage 

participating 




No, 


Pet . 


No. 


Pet. 


Upland Cotton 1 










White 


167,522 


84 


171,230 


84 


Negro 


65,667 


88 


66,793 


87 


American Indian 


1,338 


96 


1,334 


95 


Spanish surname 


3,175 


86 


4,333 


81 


Oriental 


37 


97 


43 


98 


Total 


237,7 5 0 


85 


243,733 


85 


Feed Grain 2 

White 


338,946 


46 


353,712 


45 


Negro 


100,806 


34 


105,422 


32 


American Indian 


2,595 


40 


2,630 


37 


Spanish surname 


3,310 


44 


4,048 


29 


Oriental 


27 


29 


38 


39 


Total 


445,684 


44 


465,850 


42 


Wheat 1 










White 


99,122 


50 


101,289 


48 


Negro 


16,797 


48 


17,309 


44 


American Indian 


1,487 


36 


1,484 


29 


Spanish surname 


1,022 


17 


967 


17 


Oriental 


5 


80 


13 


77 


Total 


118,433 


49 


121,062 


46 



1 Operators with allotments in both years. 

5 Operators with bases in both years. 
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Percent of number with allotments or bases. 
Operators with bases. 
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Percent of number with allotments or bases. 
Operators with allotments. 



ACSC County Employment 



ASCS county employment decreased from 2,924 to 2,829 persons from 1969 to 1970. This was a 
drop of about 3 percent. The decreases occurred in jobs classified CO 1-5, and increases occurred in 
jobs classified CO 6-11. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF ASCS COUNTY EMPLOYMENT 



Ethnic 

group 


Total number of county employees 


1969 


1970 


Pet. Change 1969-70 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 






Negro 


214 


1 


225 


7 


+5 


+600 


Spanish surname 


45 


16 


46 


16 


+2 


0 


American Indian 


5 


4 


9 


4 


+80 


0 


Oriental 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


White 


1,914 


724 


1,726 


795 


-10 


+10 


Total 


2,179 


745 


2,007 


822 


-8 


+10 



COUNTY EMPLOYEES BY ETHNIC GROUP AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL EMPLOYEES, 1970 



Ethnic group 

Negro 

Spanish surname 

American Indian 

Oriental 

White 

Total 



♦Less than .01 percent. 



Grade Level 



CO 1-5 


CO 6-11 


8.0 


0.2 


1.6 


0.6 


0.3 


0.1 


♦ 


0 


61.0 


28.2 


70.9 


29.1 



COUNTY EMPLOYEES BY ETHNIC GROUP AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL EMPLOYEES, 1969 



Ethnic group 

Negro 

Spanish surname 

American Indian 

Oriental 

White 

Total 



Grade Level 



CO 1-5 


CO 6-11 


7.3 


* 


1.5 


0.5 


0.2 


0.2 


* 


0 


65.4 


24.8 



74.5 25.5 



♦Less than .01 percent. 
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TABLE 2 -REGULAR COUNTY OFFICE ASCS EMPLOYEES BY GRADE AND 

ETHNIC GROUP, 1970 





Total male and female 


State 


Negro 


American 

Indian 


Oriental 


Spanish 

surname 


White 


Total 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 


1-5 


6-11 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No . 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Alabama 


19 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


171 


58 


191 


58 


Arizona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


10 


8 


11 


8 


Arkansas 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


106 


45 


114 


48 


California 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Colorado 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


7 


4 


10 


6 


Florida 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


32 


15 


36 


15 


Georgia 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


229 


97 


249 


97 


Illinois 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


4 


2 


Louisiana 


17 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


140 


53 


157 


53 


Maryland 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14 


6 


15 


6 


Mississippi 


50 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


196 


115 


246 


117 


Montana 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


18 


7 


21 


8 


Nevada 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


4 


2 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13 


8 


18 


12 


31 


20 


North Carolina .... 


46 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


254 


122 


304 


123 


Oklahoma 


1 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


6 


35 


9 


South Carolina .... 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


163 


66 


184 


66 


South Dakota 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Tennessee 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


81 


30 


96 


30 


Texas 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 


6 


125 


77 


156 


83 


Utah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Virginia 


20 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


112 


65 


133 


66 


Washington 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Wyoming 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


3 


1 


Total 


225 


7 


9 


4 


1 


0 


46 


16 


1,726 


795 


2,007 


822 



Committee Elections 

ASCS programs are administered through State, county, and community committees. State 
committee members are appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Community committeemen are 
elected by farmers who are eligible to participate in ASCS programs. County committeemen are 
elected by the chairmen of community committees. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF COMMITTEEMEN ELECTED IN 1970 



Ethnic group 


Committeemen 


County 


Community 




No. 


Pet. 


No. 


Pet. 


Negro 


2 


i 


144 


1 


American Indian 


8 


i 


63 


1 


Oriental 


0 


0 


2 


i 


Spanish silrhame 


41 


2 


139 


1 


White 


1,620 


97 


10,016 


97 


Total 


1,671 


100 


10,364 


100 





Less than 1 percent. 



TABLE 3— ASCS COMMITTEEMEN BY RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUPS, 1970 



r 



r 














16 





17 



EXTENSION SERVICE PROGRAMS 



The Cooperative Extension Service works with farmers, homemakers, and community groups to 
help identify and solve existing problems and to teach new methods of achieving desired goals. 
Extension work Is carried out through State and county extension offices in each State, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. The programs are coordinated by an Extension Service staff in 
Washington, D.C. 

Participation data by race were reported from the State Extension Management Information 
System (SEMIS), for all States except Alabama and Mississippi, for use in this publication. Data on 
attendance at 4-H Camps were submitted as a special report. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF ES CONTACTS 





Number 


Sponsored educational programs 


Ethnic group 


of 


Improving 


Soil & water 


Food and 




states 


farm income 


conservation 


nutrition 




No. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Negro 


16 


11 


8 


28 


Spanish surname 


5 


4 


7 


17 


American Indian 


14 


2 


1 


1 


Oriental 


6 


2 


1 


i 


Ethnic group 


Number 

of 

states 


4-H youth 
development 


Community 

development 


State 

total 




No. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Negro 


16 


19 


16 


12 


Spanish surname 


5 


7 


5 


6 


American Indian 


14 


2 


4 


2 


Oriental 


6 


1 


1 


1 



'Less than 1 percent. carrying out Extension Education Program. Duplication 

Note: A contact is a face-to-face contact between the of contacts has been removed. Percentages are calculated 

Extension staff member and a member of an audience in on the basis of all contacts in each program category. 



IN EXTENSION SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FY 1971 
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TABLE 4a —NUMBER OF SPANISH SURNAME CONTACTS IN EXTENSION SPONSORED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FY 1971 
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FIGURE I 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
ATTENDING 4-H CAMPS IN 1971 
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TABLE 5 —AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AT 4-H CAMPS IN THE 16 SOUTHERN STATES IN 1970 AND 1971 
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Nutrition Aides Program 

The Cooperative Extension Service through its Nutrition Aides Program reaches low income 
families in need of assistance in making better use of foods. The number of aides increased from 
6,423 in 1970 to 8,921 in 1971. The number of homemakers assisted in 1970 was 224,819 and in 
1971 a total of 340,446. Data were not submitted by States. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF NUTRITION AIDES 



Region 


Total 


Program aides participating 
in nutrition program 






White 


Negro 


Spanish 

surname 


Oriental 


American 

Indian 


Other 




No. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


New England 


460 


74.2 


17.9 


6.0 


0.0 


0.9 


1.1 


Middle Atlantic 


880 


45.0 


44.4 


10.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.1 


East North Central 


1,074 


52.5 


42.0 


4.3 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


West North Central 


784 


71.5 


17.5 


2.6 


0.0 


8.2 


0.2 


South Atlantic 1 


1,812 


28.8 


58.0 


13.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


East South Central 


1,570 


55.8 


44.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


West South Central 


1,871 


34.8 


52.1 


9.1 


0.0 


3.9 


0.1 


Mountain 


462 


42.9 


13.4 


33.7 


0.2 


9.5 


0.3 


Pacific 


508 


46.7 


15.3 


13.9 


7.1 


5.4 


11.6 


Total 


8,921 


50.2 


33.9 


10.3 


0.8 


3.3 


1.5 



'Includes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF HOMEMAKERS 



Region 


Total 


Homemakers participating 
in nutrition program 


White 


Negro 


Spanish 

surname 


Oriental 


American 

Indian 


Other 




No. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 


New England 


12,615 


73.1 


15.0 


10.8 


0.0 


0.3 


0.7 


Middle Atlantic 


22,331 


42.4 


40.7 


16.2 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 


East North Central 


31,568 


52.8 


41.0 


4.4 


0.1 


1.5 


0.2 


West North Central 


24,688 


69.1 


16.4 


2.7 


0.2 


11.4 


0.2 


South Atlantic 1 


76,005 


22.3 


62.9 


14.5 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


East South Central 


58,165 


45.0 


54.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


West South Central 


75,826 


21.9 


61.8 


10.9 


0.0 


5.4 


0.0 


Mountain 


13,127 


37.6 


12.6 


37.7 


0.8 


10.9 


0.3 


Pacific 


26,121 


41.6 


15.8 


14.2 


1.4 


7.9 


19.1 


Total 


340,446 


45.1 


35.7 


12.4 


0.3 


4.2 


2.3 



'Includes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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Extension Service Employment 

The Federal, State, and county governments jointly employ county agents, home economic agents, 
4-H club agents, State and area specialists, and others who conduct ES and land-grant college joint 
educational programs adapted to local problems and conditions. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF STATE AND COUNTY ES STAFF 





Ethnic group 


Region 


Negro 


Spanish 

surname 


American 

Indian 


Orient*.. • 


AH 

other 


Total 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


New England 


11 


0 


0 


0 


597 


608 


Middle Atlantic 


17 


0 


0 


0 


1,205 


1,222 


East North Central 


18 


2 


1 


2 


2,502 


2,525 


East South Central 


187 


0 


0 


1 


1,787 


1,975 


West South Central 


174 


18 


1 


1 


1,891 


2,085 


Mountain 


10 


33 


4 


3 


1,060 


1,110 


West North Central 


8 


0 


4 


4 


2,501 


2,517 


South Atlantic 


368 


1 


2 


1 


2,894 


3,266 


Pacific 


21 


6 


0 


3 


996 


1,026 


Total 


814 


60 


12 


15 


15,433 


16,334 



CHANGE IN TOTAL NUMBER OF ES EMPLOYEES 1970 to 1971 



Negro + 34 

Spanish surname + 9 

American Indian - 1 

Oriental + 1 

All other +433 
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FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE PROGRAMS 



The Fanner Cooperative Service (FCS) works directly with leaders of cooperatives and with 
Federal and State Agencies on problems concerning cooperatives. Objectives of FCS are to assist in 
the development and improve the organization, management, and operation of cooperatives. FCS 
publishes research results and educational materials and issues a periodical — News for Farmer 

Cooperatives. 

FCS assistance helps: 

(1) Farmers get better prices for their products, and reduce their operating costs 

(2) Rural and small town residents use cooperatives to develop rural resources 

(3) Rural cooperatives expand their services and operate more efficiently 



TABLE 7.— ETHNIC POPULATIONS SERVED BY FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

JULY 1— DECEMBER 31, 1971 



Cooperative and type 
of comparisons 


Total 


White 


Negro 


Spanish 

surname 


American 

Indian 


Other 


Sheep Shearing 














Number of members 


30 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


47 


5 


48 


0 


0 


Dairy 














Number of members 


856 


850 


2 


3 


1 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


99 


i 


1 


i 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


99 


i 


1 


i 


0 


Tobacco 














Number of members 


190,000 


114,000 


66,500 


0 


9,500 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


60 


35 


0 


5 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


60 


35 


0 


5 


0 


Marketing 














Number of members 


100 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


50 


50 


0 


0 


0 


Oil Mill 














Number of members 


13,500 


11,550 


450 


1,500 


0 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


86 


3 


11 


0 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


70 


10 


20 


0 


0 


Marketing 














Number of members 


221 


25 


0 


196 


0 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


11 


0 


89 


0 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


20 


0 


70 


10 


i 


Marketing 














Number of members 


133 


34 


1 


0 


98 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


25 


1 


0 


74 


0 


Percent of population in area 


100 


81 


6 


0 


13 


0 


Multi-Purpose 














Number of members 


75,000 


72,000 


3,000 


0 


0 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


96 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Percent of population in area,. 


100 


96 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Total 














Number of members 


279,840 


198,509 


70,003 


1,729 


9,599 


0 


Percent of members 


100 


71 


25 


1 


3 


0 



‘Less than 0.5 percent. 



